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“Full many a 
gem of purest 
ray serene 

The dark un- 


fathomed caves 
of ocean hear.’’ 




















When you read Arno 
Bratten’s new book, you'll 
recognize that it is a gem. 
You may think it a diamond 
in the rough, but you'll know 
it is a gem nevertheless. 


“A plain tale” from the 
low, rolling hills of southern 
Illinois, Bratten’s book dis- 
closes conditions—of school 
government that many of 
you will recognize, and at 
which all of you are shocked. 


The REDEMPTION 
of ARTHUR TRUE 


By ARNO BRATTEN 


Out-eggles Eggleston’s 
famous Hooster Schoolmaster 
in its masterly portrayal of 
some kinds of rural school sit- 
uations. The villains are real 
and recognizable; may the 
book be the means of bolster- 
ing up the courage of other 
Arthur Trues who will surely 
meet situations oddly similar. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


Peoria, Iu. 
The story is a series of ‘‘snap shots’’ of 
the country schools, caught im the very act 
of doing the things they are guilty of; and 
the author has strung these ‘‘views’’ to- 
gether so cleverly that they make a sort of 
‘*moving picture’’ performance of what it 
is all about. The pictures are such as all 
parties to the country schools OUGHT to 
see, and, I think, they will come to see. I 
wish every patron of the schools would read 
the book. It would do them all good. 
WM. HAWLEY SMITH. 


Mt. Carmel, Ill. 
‘‘The Redemption of Arthur True’’ 
should be read by all teachers, parents, and 
members of boards of directors. The book 
ts full of good sense and sound pedagogy. 
W. 8. BOOTH. 


Harrisburg, Iu. 

..-I received your splendid book, ‘‘The Be- 
demption of Arthur True,’’ in this morn- 
ing’s mail and did not stop reading until I 
had finished it. It és an interesting volume, 
and one which all teachers, parents, and 
school boards should read, for there are yet 
to be found examples of Mr. Sharp, Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Flint, Mr. Swift, and the other 
characters portrayed in the story, and yearly 
boys and girls are going to the devil because 
of the influence of just such persons as the 
four whose names are gwen. But thank 
God we have some Mr. Strongs and Mr. 
Trues to help in the work of redemption, 
and not alt of the prodigals are forever lost. 
R. E. RHINE, 

Co. Supt. of Schools. 


Marion, Iit. 

Mr. Bratten is not pessimistic as to the 

welfare of the common schools, but suggests, 

im an admirable manner, a remedy wherebu 

they may be lifted to a higher plane,—by 

eliminating the ‘‘ Sharps,’’ ‘‘ Flints,’’ and 

‘*Swifts,’’ and by placing the schools in 

control of the ‘‘Wrights,’’ ‘‘Trues,’’ and 
‘*Strongs.’’ 

T. J. YOUNGBLOOD, 

Ex. Co. Supt. of Schools. 


Marion, Il. 
To me The Redemption of Arthur True 
is more like a liwing reality than a story. 
While many of the incidents are amusing, 
the most of it I read with the tears held 
back, because the scenes were so realistic 
that I seemed to lwe my whole life over 
again. I believe that every teacher ought 
to read the story and put a copy in each dis- 
trict library. 
J. L. D. HARTWELL, 
Prin. Lincoln School. 


A REVIEW 


‘*The Redemption of Arthur True, is a 
story of country school life and is true to 
the facts. It is well told and holds the in- 
terest of the reader from the beginning to 
the end. It is a story with a purpose arid 
ought to do good. Its lesson is the need of 
more parental interest in our country 
schools. It shows how a few men with small 
ealibre, or one man with small calibre, may 
run a school with the plea of saving taxes. 
It shows the disastrous results of having in- 
competent and unfaithful teachers, and 
finally shows what a school board with the 
right kind of a teacher, and with parental 
co-operation can bring to pass.’’ 

From the ILLINOIS BAPTIST. 








| Advertisements 


REPORTS AND PAMPHLETS. 

Productive Agriculture. By John H. 
Gehrs, B. S., M. S., Associate Professor of 
Agriculture of the Warrensburg State Nor- 
mal, Warrensburg, Mo.; Joint Author Gehrs 
and James’ ‘‘One Hundred Exercises in Ag- 
riculture.’’? Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 436. 
Price, $1.00. 

Swiss Stories and Legends. By Francis 
M. Froelicher (A:B. Haverford College) 
Head of the Modern Language Departnient 
Park School, Baltimore, Md. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 147. Price, 40 cents. 

Essentials in Mechanical Drawing. By 
L. J. Smith, B. S., Professor of Agricultural 
Engineering, Manitoba Agricultural College; 
Formerly Instructor in Charge of the Divis- 
ion of Farm Mechanics, Michigan Agricul- 
tural College; Member of the American So- 
ciety of Agricultural Engineers. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. Pp. 57. Price, 50 cents. 

Illustrative Handwork for Elementary 
School Subjects. A Desk Manual for Class- 
room Teachers. By Ella Victoria Dobbs, B. 
S., A. M., Assistant Professor of Manual 
Arts, University of Missouri. Cloth. Ilus- 
trated. Pp, 223. Price, $1.10. 


‘‘Among the Best’’ 


How to Study Effectively (Whipple’s Great 
Little Book) 50 cents. 

Famous Flags of America (by N. R. 
Hughes) $1.50. 

All the Yearbooks of the National Society 
for the Study of Education (Price list 
sent on request) including: 

The Junior High School (Part. III, 15th 
Year Book) by A. A. Douglass, 75 cents 
net. 

Minimal Essentials, Two Reports of N. E. 
A Committee (Part I, 14th Yearbook, 
75¢ net; and Part I, 16th Yearbook, 90c 
net.) 





Send all orders to 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
Bloomington, Illinois 


They Say It Can’t Be Done! 


“They say” (some publishers) that you 
don't read advertisements. We know that 
you do. 

“They say that when you do read ad- 
vertisements (maybe that's an Irish bull) 
you don't write for further information. 
How about it? 

“They say’ that they'd rather send you 
circulars than talk to you through the 
advertising columns of a magazine. Which 
would you prefer? 

We believe that you are interested in all 
that is new and good in books and equip- 
ment, whether you buy or not. 





We believe that your influence is great in 
the selection of texts. 


By spending a few cents you can de- 
monstrate your interest in good books. 

Catalogues of the latest and best educa- 
tional books will be promptly sent in re- 
sponse to postcard requests addressed to 
those who advertise in this magazine. 
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KNOW THE NEW TEXT BOOKS AND 
USE MANY. 


I heard a delightful teacher—one of those 
‘*jolly old pedagogues’’ that memory places 
in the long ago—talk recently upon the 
technique of teaching. Every word glowed 
with the life of the living—what ‘‘though 
the dead be dead!’’ 

He likened the school to a nest full of 
young robins intent only upon receiving 
needed nourishment. The teacher appeared 
as the mother bird bringing plentiful and 
appropriate food. The nest of robins be- 
comes but an array of wide open mouths. 
With the right mental food the school may 
become as eager in attention and wide awake 
with questions and answers. 

The fine art of teaching must indeed be 
mastered to secure such an eager and wide 
awake school. But beware of mere art. 
There is a hunger to know and do real things. 
The young mind quickly turns in upon itself 
as into a chrysalis if it does not get the 
nourishment necessary to give it power for 
larger human relations. No teacher, I sup- 
pose, wants to use only the art to present 
a semblance—a camouflage—of intellectual 
scenery. The quiet beauty which character- 
izes the scientific and literary products of 
thorough mental life grows out of struggle 
and perseverance to mastery. Back of the 
camouflage must be the great guns of 
thought and the organized troops of ideas 
and of knowledge belonging to many differ- 
ent arms of the service marshaled for study. 

One of the French officers lecturing to our 
soldiers and urging union of action said 
‘*The infantry by itself—it is nothing. The 
artillery by itself—it is nothing. The air- 
plane by itself accomplishes nothing. But 
all working together makes each service ef- 
fective.’’ So it is with the school. Arith- 
metic—mathematies—by itself it is nothing. 
Language—history—by itself it is not cul- 
ture. Science—vocation—by itself it is not 
citizenship. But all contributing to educa- 
tion brings victory for the teacher. 





Use Many Books AND MucH DOING. 


Another thing also is coming to be evident 
with regard to present school conditions. 
This is that the school working by itself can 
not accomplish education. The American 
school is too isolated from the educational 
activities which should go on for the children 
in the home and in the community. We are 
discovering that the school by itself—it is 
nothing. The home by itself—it is nothing. 
The social life by itself—it is nothing. Each 
alone is nothing for victory in the campaign 
to make all persons fully equipped and ef- 
fective citizens. But with all of these arms 
of the social service working together the 
result is certain. 

Some years ago I was asked to report on 
the work of a famous experimental school 
then being conducted by a professor of phil- 
osophy at a great university. After explain- 
ing as best I could the educational and phil- 
osophical purposes of the experiments to 
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Practical Grammar for High Schools and Academies 
By P. H. DEFFENDALL, of the Soldan High School, St. Louis. 
192 pages; price 64 cents 


This book is designed for use in high schools, normal schools, business colleges and academies. 
It + or ae both grammar and practical exercises, and aims to be a brief but complete treatment of the 
subject. 

Success in school com position depends on an understanding of grammar. A pupil must know 
clauses before he can write. The frequent occurrence of the comma blunder and the fractional sentence 
is proof of this point. To understand clauses requires a knowledge of certain topics in grammar. Among 
these are the following: subject and predicate, nouns and verbs, complements, adjectives, adverbs, prep- 
ositions, and conjunctions. Adjectives and adverbs must be taught before the adjective and adverb 
cliuses can be presented; and the relative pronoun before the relative clause. Likewise prepositions and 
coajunctions must be distinguished in their functions ‘his book emphasizes these leading topics. 

For sample copies, address 


AINSWORTH & COMPANY, - 623-633 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


EVERY TEACHER OWES 


it to herself, to her community, and to her pupils to use the very best methods, devices and ma- 
terials that she knows about. @We serve annually over one quarter million teachers, and we 
offer only those things which have been tested and approved by a large number of educators. 
Ouraimis BETTER MATERIAL. We seek to supply only the best educational books and helps. 
YOU will need—because every teacher needs—some of the following: 
MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR. By Joseph C Sindelar. Contains 303 morn- 
ing or opening exercises, one for each day of the ten schoo! months, including 137 stories, 28 poems, 
many birthday exercises, special day programs, refereaces, etc. For ail grades. Fourth large 
edition. Cloth, 252 pages, 75 cents. 
PRIMARY LANGUAGE STORIES. By Alhambra G. Deming. A series of graded drill cards 
in language for the first three grades, the aim of which is to afford the teacher an interesting way 
of correcting common errors, and impressing correct forms at a time when the child's mind is 
most plastic. Printed on 49 cards, 5'4x7% inches, with a 30-page 
Manual for the Teacher, 36 cents. 
LANGUAGE GAMES FOR ALL GRADES. By Alhambra G. 
Deming. Thirty language games designed to establish the habit of 
correct speech and to increase the child’s vocabulary. Cloth, 90 
pages, 40 cents. With 54 cards for pupils’ use, 75 cents. 
NUMBER GAMES FOR PRIMARY GRADES. By Ada Van Stone 
Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. Fifty-eight games designed to 
create an active interest in number and to make the child skilful in 
applying it directly and naturally through the “make-believe” ele- 
ment and the idea of friendly contest. Cloth, 123 puges, 60 cents. 
SIMPLEX CLASS RECORD. A daily class or recitation record of 
approved and generally ye three-color ruling, with space for 
432 names. Cloth, 76 pages, 30 cents. Paper 20 cents. 
NEW COMMON-SCHOOL SONG BOOK. By Laura Rountree 
Smith, Arthur Schuckai, and others. A one-book course in music 
for schools of mixed grades, with 20 easy lessons in first principles of 
music and 27 illustrative study exercises. Contains 63 new and ap- 
propriate selections and 52 other songs, including primary melodies, 
childhood songs and lullabies, songs of the season and for special 
days, and songs we like to sing. Boards, 174 large pages, each 40 cents; per dozen, $4.20. 
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Our 1918 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies now ready !—the complete standard teachers’ 
guide book. Many new things have been added. Mailed Free. Request a copy. 


BECKLEY-CARDY CO., Department 5B, 


(The House of Better Material) 312 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














For the Study of Geography 


Books for pupils, covering the work as outlined in the Illinois State Course of 
Study, for the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grades, and Loose Leaf 
Map Notebooks for Commercial and Physical Geography in the High School. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY, by Douglas C. Ridge) ASIA, AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA, by 





ley and Lura M. Eyestone, a first year text at C. ne ~ - —_ : 
; : reference note or pupils of the eight 
book for pupils. Postpaid 40c penn. Postpaid 30c 
THE WORLD AS A WHOLE, by Douglas piiysiCAL GEOGRAPHY. A loose leaf 
C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb, a reference map book arranged by Douglas C. Ridgley. 
notebook for pupils of the fifth year. Price, in manila covers, 40c; in cloth cov- 
Postpaid 30c ers, with rings, flat opening, 0c 


NORIH AMERICA, by Douglas C. Ridgley COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. A loose 


leaf book ide- 
and Mary E. Robb, a reference notebook for i ion. a ae ye 





pupils of the sixth year. Postpaid 30c covers, with rings, flat opening, 60c 
SOUTH AMERICA AND EUROPE, by OUTLINE MAPS. We believe we have the 
Douglas C. Ridgley and Mary E. Robb, a best and most complete list of desk outline 
; p p maps for the study of geography now on the 
reference notebook for pupils of the seventh market. Price Ic each, 80c per hundred, 
year. Postpaid 30c $7 per thousand. 





CATALOGUE. Send for a free copp of our new log It ins descriptions and prices of our publi- 
cations, also three pages d. d to suggestions for the use of outline maps. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Pub!ishers, Normal, Ill. 


















































which the children were being subjected I 
reported my impressions of the school work. 
The children came from the families of the 
university professors. My report was that 
these professors were doing at home what 
should be done at school, i. e. teaching the 
children to read and write and master the 
fundamentals, while the experimental school 
was trying to do much that should be done 
in the homes—teaching the children to get 
along together freely and justly and to work 
out social activities. The school was expect- 
ing the children to read many books without 
having taught them to read; to write descrip- 
tions and stories, even dramas, without hav- 
ing taught them the necessary English forms 
of language, ete. Truly the school by itself 
—it is nothing. It can not do the work of 
the home and of society and its own work 
at the same time. It can not do its own 
work effectively unless it stimulates and co- 
operates with the educational work that 
should be done in the home and in the com- 
munity. 


THE SCHCOL AN INTENSIVE INTELLECTUAL 
TRAINING CAMP. 


We seem to forget that it is society and 
the state that demand education of the chil- 
dren. The children left to themselves take 
only a passing and amateur interest in stuay. 
To get an intensive application from the 
children it is necessary that the home and 
community appeal to the children. Fathers 
and mothers and friends must take the chil- 
dren into partnership. The need of thorough 
education for the duties of home, social, and 
economic life must be made specifically evi- 
dent and ideals of social service must be 
aroused that are as compelling as those of 
patriotic devotion. When the society in which 
the children are living and seeking eagerly 
to take more active part is alive to true and 
beautiful fellowship and to helpful as well 
as enjoyable services then the school can se- 
eure enthusiasm for the knowledge and train- 
ing required of the children to enable them to 
take up and carry on this wholesome social 
progress. 

The intensive training which the school 
should give needs to have the evident effect 


of conquering the hundrum and staleness of 
ignorant and incapable society. The chil- 
dren must appreciate the richness and joy 
given to home and community by the use of 
activities opened up when all are prepared 
to take intelligent and skilled part in a life 
to which each contributes because of effec- 
tive school training. 


THE PROBLEMS OF Society SET THE 
PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOL. 


Those who complain that schools controlled 
by the masses will drag all down to the level 
of mediocrity forget that it is the duty of 
leaders to give to the whole community the 
evidences of the value of education. It was 
George William Curtis who said that when 
democracy fails it ‘‘is not a government 
mastered by ignorance but a government be- 
trayed by intelligence.’’ Democracy de- 
mands the extreme gift from its great men 
for it requires not that they work for the 
people but that they work as one with the 
people. They must give up the separateness 
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Worth While Stories 
for Every Day 


By LAWTON B. EVANS 


A book of stories to tell, for the daily use of 
teachers of kindergarten or early primary grades 
and mothers of small children. One of the largest 
collections and most complete volumes of this kind 
ever published. It contains 185 complete stories of 
miscellaneous character, choice selections from 
mythology, nursery rhymes, retold in prose, 
Mother Goose tales, natural historv stories, stories 
of birds and animals, biographical sketches of the 
the great in history and stories of realism, each 
chosen for its ethical value. A unique feature is 
the moral or purpose of each story printed beneath 
its title so that the teacher may conveniently se- 
lect a story adapted to illustrate any point or trait 
of character which she wishes to impress upon her 
listeners, $1.50 net When ordering mention School 
and Home Education. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


Northwestern Agents for Milton Bradley Co. 
207 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EASIEST PRIMER 


and the largest, is WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR, 
th- new book in the series of Wide Awake 
Readers. Carefully graded. All pictures in 
color. Vocabulary of 200 words. Total ma- 
terial, 8,000 words. 30 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


By Etta Austin Blaisdell and Mary Frances 
Blaisdell 
“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on 
phrasing. All picturesin colors. 32 cents. 
THE SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


By Mrs. Mary J.Linco'n. 60 cents. Course of 
Study Free. 


LITTLE BROWN & CO. 


623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











“Civics for Citizenship”’ 


Do you know **McCarthy’s Elemen- 
tary Civics’’ for grades 7, 8 and 9? It 
teaches ‘‘Civics for Citizenship."" New - 
Practical - and Patriotic. You need it 
NOW. Sent postpaid for 75 Cents. 


Thompson, Brown & Co., Chicago,-N.Y. 




















Specially odegted to meet the pecul- 


iar needs of Public School, Art and 
Industrial work. The choice of well 
informed Art Teachers and Supervi- 
sors. In Hard Cakes, Semi-Moist 
Pans and Tu 


STANDARD BOX NO. 3A.25 Cts. 
4 Hard Cakes, 1 No 7 Brush 


The most widely used Box in America. 
Send for our beautiful Catalogue. 
The Prang Co. Chicago, New York 
Send at Once for a Free Catalogue of 


Educational Pictures 


Every well known picture in the world 
is illustrated and priced, also size and 
color given. The most elaborate and 
complete book of its kind ever published. 
A copy will be sent FREE upon appli- 
cation. 


Walter L. Lillie 


184 So. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Address Manager of Educ. Dept. 




















of a life of which they are capable so to live 
with the people that the social values of 
trained minds and skilled actions inspire em- 
ulation. Culture must be given to the needy 
from the store held by the educated and with 
a spirit of neighborliness even more friendly 
than the giving of charitable care of phys- 
ical needs. Otherwise the schools can not 
connect their best training with the com- 
munity existence. Nothing in the life of the 
children will require it and little opportu- 
nity will be found in child society for a com- 
mon use of full life culture. 

The problems of society include greater 
and finer uses of life. This means all sorts 
of voluntary organizations each seeking to 
perfect certain fine powers of men and 
women ; each enabling many to work together 
for a wealth of common joy. In the pres- 
ence of such activities which call for all the 
powers of humanity the school finds a double 
service required of it if the mouths of the 
children are to open eagerly and wide for its 
nourishment. : 

The first duty of the school is to feed a 
knowledge of forms and of things in such a 
way that it can be assimilated and used. All 
minds that are to live and work together need 
a common fund of knowledge. The wider 
the connections of civilized life the greater 
must be this common stock of facts and of 
trained abilities. 

Knowledge however is not assimilated by 
the school as a whole but by each individual 
child. Teachers often forget this. The 
mother bird puts food into each mouth in 
the nest. It would do no good to spread it 
before all. Later in life, each bird will be 
able to pick up his own food but not at first. 

The second duty of the school, therefore, 
is to bring knowledge and skill into use to 
the end that they may enlighten the opin- 
ions and quicken the services which the ex- 
periences of life call for from each person. 

The school must organize its work with 
reference to these two duties. It is not suf- 
ficient to organize knowledge into bodies of 
subject matter in the way necessary for its 
easy acquirement as a body of knowledge. 
It is true that as occasion arises with each 
child inclusive organization of subject mat- 
ter must be provided and later again reor- 
ganized to include greater detail. But al- 
ways there should be as rich human exper- 
ience and as varied touch with the enlight- 
enment of the opinions of mankind and the 
consequent enlargement of human life as the 
child can enter into. 

To a certain extent these two duties of the 
school need to be kept distinct. The news- 
paper man insists that ‘‘the news’’ be print- 
ed uncolored by any editorial opinion and 
comment. Only under editorials is an inter- 
pretation of news legitimate. So knowledge 
is to be treated simply as news for each to 
acquire it as it is and not as some philoso- 
pher may wish to organize it. But knowl- 
edge is also the basis of up-to-date and wide- 
awake editorials. In the school knowledge 
is the basis of self-organizing education. 
The daily connection of this self interpreta- 
tion with impersonal mastery of common 
knowledge requires the highest art of the 
teacher. ‘ 

It is evident, also, that this double duty 
of the school makes necessary a variety of 
modern text books. On the one side there 
need to be different organizations of each 
subject for use at different stages of educa- 
tion. On the other side there is need of 
many books giving human experience in the 
acquirement and use of important organiza- 
tions of knowledge. For this latter work 
the school needs to relate its activities very 
closely with home reading, library study, and 
with all progressive social activities. 

Gro. A. BROWN. 
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THE ANNUAL HIGH SCHOOL CONFER- 
ENCE. 

At Urbana on November 22, 23, and 24 
will be held the usual interesting conference 
of high school teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents. 

Health and High Schools, and Vocational 
Guidance are general topics. The science 
teachers discuss laboratory work and coor- 
dination of science courses. The classics 
section is interested in its contributions to 
social and civic welfare; and this for their 
work is the main subject in the commercial 
section and in some others. The English 


section continues its reports on standardiza- 
tion and minimum essentials, but does not 
omit the ‘‘English Teachers Bit.’’ The 
mathematics section has a strong program 
and the music section a very rich one. The 
physical education section will be most at- 
tractive. They offer demonstrations of men’s 
work, a swimming exhibit and girls’ danc- 
ing classes. 





TO RATIONALIZE EXAMINATIONS 
IN ENGLISH 


Though examinations share with text- 
books the responsibility of determining in 
very large measure the character of Amer- 
ican education, yet little attempt has been 
made to standardize them. There will be 
general interest, therefore, in the announce- 
ment that a definite and systematic investi- 
gation has been authorized by the Executive 
Committee of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English to determine the extent that 
examinations in English set by teachers and 
various educational authorities are a handi- 
cap to the progress of American schools. The 
committee responsible for this undertaking 
has prepared to conduct a thoroughgoing in- 
quiry into practices with reference to exami- 
nations in English in the elementary schools, 
the junior and senior high schools, the junior 
colleges, and in normal schools, colleges and 
universities. The committee expects to study 
data obtained from teachers, publishers, and 
educational authorities and to test the cur- 
rent practices of examiners in the light of 
present-day educational needs. A study will 
be made of the psychological basis of ques- 
tioning and examining. Considerable thought 
will be given to the formulation of a philos- 
ophy of examining in English studies, and to 
the determination of definite objective in 
testing the results of teaching. The commit- 
tee is constituted as follows: C. C. Certain, 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Chairman; W. N. Otto, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana; William Haw- 
ley Davis, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 
Maine; H. G. Paul, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill.; A. H. Krug, Baltimore City 
College, Baltimore, Maryland; O. B. Sta- 
ples, University High School, New York 
City; C. N. Greenough, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; George Coffman, 
University of Montana, Missoula, Montana; 
Lela Douthart, High School, Kansas City, 
Kansas; John D. Mahoney, Boys’ High 
School, West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
I’, C. Oakes, State Normal School, Edmond, 
Oklahoma; W. 8S. Hinchman, Groton School, 
Groton, Massachusetts; Eleanor Shelden, 
Oshkosh Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin ; 
J. R. Brumm, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan; H. R. Steeves, Columbia 
University, New York City; Clark Northup, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; W. 
KE. Vaughn, Normal School, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee; A. B. Noble, Iowa State College, 
(Ames, Iowa; Charles R. Gaston, Richmond 
Hill High School, New York City. 
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Two New Books by Illinois Authors 








sity of Illinois. 


Normal University. 


623 South Wabash Avenue 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Political—Industrial—Social. 
Schools and Colleges. 


son, Associate Professor of Economics, Univer- 


This text rescues the subject from its dismemberment into the two parts, 
political and industrial-social, and presents it (for the first time, it is believed) 
with both phases coordinately treated. It is a text that will fill a long felt need. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING FOR THE ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. Gymnastics, 
Games and Rgythmic Plays. 
Director of Physical Education, Illinois Siate 


This is also the first complete treatment of this important subject, giving all 
directions for the work which the Illinois law now makes compulsory. 
grade teacher in the State should have this book. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
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b - 3 tion by correspondence. 
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dents in absentia. 
Ask J. G. CRABBE, President 
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WAR OPENS HUNDREDS GOVERN- 
MENT JOBS TO TEACHERS 
All teachers should try the U.S. Govern- 
ment examinations soon to be held through- 
out the entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $1200 to $180; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 


Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute; Dept. H225, Rochester, 
N.Y., for schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descriptive book, 
showing the positions obtainable and giving 
many sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 
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AN OPEN WINDOW 
and a good book possess in general the same excellent attributes. Both command a - 
view of a larger world, a broader acquaintance, a more distant horizon, and enormous 
possibilities of enjoyment in the viewpoint of others. Consider, then, the possibilities ar 
of the eight books of the T 
in 
liv 


YOUNG AND FIELD LITERARY READERS 


eight windows for the child mind, through which blows the bracing air of the world’s 
greatest literature. Each successive volurae introduce some new wonder of poetry, tale, 
or fable. Each book keeps pace with the mental progress of the child, always interesting, 
always teaching, always a separate and individual volume yet a part of a wonderfully 
planned series. bt 


THE BEACON READERS 


Probably the most consistent and logical phonetic method ever published. The author 
) has had the faith in the simplicity of it and courage to embody that faith in a series of 
forward moving books which scorn no sound principles, either old or new. 


|] 


Literature mailed on request. 


Ginn & Company 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, December 27, 28 and 
29, 1917. 

Illinois High School Conference, Urbana, November 
22, 23 and 24, 1917. 

Chicago Division of Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Florentine Room, Congress Hotel, Saturday, No- 
vember 17, 1917. 

Southern Division of Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Carbondale, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, April 
4, 5 and 6, 1918. 

Schoolmasters’ Club, Friday and Saturday, February 
1 and2,1918. (Regular dates, second Friday and Satur- 
day in October and first Friday and Saturday in Feb- 
ruary.) 

Seventh Annual Convention of National League of 
Compulsory Education Officials, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, November 14 to 17, 1917. 

Third Annual Meeting of the Primary Supervisors 
and Directors of City Training Schools of Illinois, Bloom- 
ington, Friday, May 10, 1918. 


NOTICE. 


Through an error the date of the meeting of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association at Springfield has 
been advertised as December 26, 27 and 28; the correct 
date is Thursday, Friday and Saturday, December 27, 
28 and 29, 1917. Please note and remember this date. 


Do you want exact information concerning education 
in Illinois? Then read the chapters from The Illinois 
Survey, which we shall quote in The Teacher from time 
to time. 


A part of the edition of The Proceedings of the Illi- 
nois State Teachers’ Association for 1916 has finally been 
delivered to your secretary by the State Printer. These 


will be distributed at once to the county superintendents 
and then by them to the members and teachers interested. 
There will probably not be enough to supply all demands; 
so, if you are a member of the Association and interested 
in its proceedings, call at once on your county superin- 
tendent for a copy. 


Mr. Hugh S. Magill is the Director of The Illinois 
Centennial Celebration. He is also a member of our 
board of directors, a member of the executive committee, 
and the chairman of the committee on legislation. For 
several years he has been one of our most efficient mem- 
bers and officers and has been especially helpful in our 
legislative campaigns. The State Teachers’ Association 
ought to cooperate with him next year in making the 
centennial celebration a success. Possibly Mr. Magill will 
soon suggest some plan by which the teachers of Illinois 
may assist in properly observing Centennial Year. 


By the time this J'’eacher reaches you, nine of the ten 
divisions will have held their annual meetings, three last 
spring and six this fall. We are publishing on another 
page a brief notice of the Chicago Division Meeting, 
which is to be held November 17. Now let us all make 
our plans to attend the State Meeting at Springfield on 
December 27, 28 and 29. Although the actual business 
will be transacted by about 180 delegates, a general pro- 
gram of helpful and inspirational addresses is being pre- 
pared which should attract thousands of teachers who 
are not delegates. 


The amendments to the constitution and by-laws 
adopted at the State Meeting last December and then 
submitted to the several divisions for their ratification 
have been considered and ratified by more than the nec- 
essary number of such divisions, and are now a part of 
our laws. Therefore, the State Meeting this year will 
conduct its business in accordance with these amend- 
ments. We hope to publish a complete list of the dele- 
gates and alternates in the December I/linois Teacher. 
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The contributors and annuitants under the teachers’ 
pension law should begin now to interest themselves in 
the election of a member of the board of trustees of the 
pension fund, and should not fail to vote at the election 
in December. It will save the canvassing board much 
time and trouble and will prevent throwing out many 
votes if every voter in this election will read carefully 
and follow exactly the directions sent out with the bal- 
lots. We do not know who will be candidates for this 
position, except that Miss Anna Wright, the member 
whose term expires, has announced herself as a candidate 
for reelection. 





Did you ever stop for an hour or two to think seri- 


ously upon what it means to a child for him to form the ° 


reading habit? Do you realize that when you have 
taught him to read, to understand, and to enjoy good 
books you have done much toward insuring his goodness, 
usefulness and happiness? Such is the case. You have 
given him a desire to enter the temple of knowledge and 
have handed him the key. Only one other thing is nee- 
essary, and that is a supply of good books. How sad it 
is that there are yet many children in Illinois who do 
not have access to a bountiful supply of good books and 
that many others are not taught and encouraged to read 
what are accessible! All this reminds us that the benefits 
of the Illinois Pupils’ Reading Circle ought to be and 
might be multipled by four. 


Many teachers and superintendents have been very 
active and helpful to their country in ifs recent liberty 
loan campaign. It is noticeable that they used various 
methods and wisely adapted their plans of campaign to 
local conditions. County Superintendent Osear L. 
Minter of Coles County issued a large circular containing 
the following plea: 

‘We are at war. It is our war, your war, the coun- 
try’s war. The call comes to you as a patriot to stand 
by the Flag. Our friends, the boys, are in training for 
the trenches. It takes money, clothing, food and muni- 
tions to keep the boys fit for the service they are eager 
to render to their country. Wednesday, October 24, by 
proclamation of President Wilson is Liberty Loan Day 
in the schools of the nation. Do your duty by having 
some special exercises that day explaining the purpose 
of the Liberty Loan. Call on some good speaker to come 
to your school and make a brief talk on one’s patriotic 
duty today. Talk with patrons and pupils on this mat- 
ter. Literature will reach you Monday or Tuesday. Read 
it and then talk it. Coles County must do her part in 
helping in this war. We have sent the boys, 233 of them 
thus far; now, let us lend money to help keep them as 
comfortable as possible. Remember the Flag and the 
Boys, and Buy a Bond.’’ 


Since the appearance of the advertisement on the 
front cover page of the October Illinois Teacher, with 
its plea to teachers to purchase liberty bonds, we have 
received several letters commenting thereon. One of 
these contains this rather sarcastic statement: ‘‘It costs 
somebody about $500 this year to pay for my board, 
clothes, books, attendance at summer school, and other 
necessary expenses. My salary is $420 for the year. I 
shal’ be glad to invest the balance in a liberty bond,—I 
need the interest. I hope to invest even more next year 
when I get the increase in salary made possible by the 
last legislature through the efforts of Teachers’ Associa- 
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tion.’’ Here is another: ‘‘ Your plea to teachers to pur- 
chase liberty bonds reads like irony to me, because I am 
working hard for a small salary and wondering how I 
am to pay my honest debts. The plea stings me, too; for 
it reminds me of some unpleasant things, among which 
is my inability to help my country financially in its time 
of need. But I forgive you because I know that you 
known there are thousands of teachers who have received 
mighty little pay from the State in their time of need 
and its time of prosperity, and that you meant the ad- 
vertisement only for the few getting high salaries. I 
shall try to ‘do my bit’ by teaching a good school, by 
showing some unpatriotic ‘knockers’ in my district the 
error of their ways, and by teaching history and civics 
according to the latest styles in Americanism. But I 
shall not be able to buy more than a million dollars 
worth of liberty bonds out of this year’s salary.’’ 

Thank you, girls; thank you both; your letters are 
helpful. Of course we know that many teachers cannot 
pay for their living and invest in liberty bonds out of 
their salaries. But we know also that many of the better 
paid teachers are buying liberty bonds of small denomi- 
ation, and that many of various degrees of poverty and 
affluence are encouraging and inspiring men and women 
with money to lend it to the government. We believe 
that the teachers as a class are patriotic, that they are 
doing their full share toward winning the war, and that 
they will continue to do more than a bit. 


? 


The vortex of the educational maelstrom has moved 
across from Chicago to New York. A year ago we were 
shamed and disheartened by the chaotic conditions in 
our state metropolis caused by a mixture of ward polities, 
big-business commercialism, religious prejudices, conflict- 
ing opinions as to the rights and duties of teachers, di- 
vided management and control of the schools, and di- 
verse ideals of education. But under the new code the 
situation is much improved in Chicago; and the board 
of education, the superintendent, and the teachers are 
evidently performing their proper functions without 
dictation or interference from outside forces. But in 
New York the school system has become seriously in- 
volved in a bitter political fight. The campaign for the 
election of mayor is involving such incongruous elements 
as Tammany and the Gary system, pro-Germanism and 
high school civies, patriotic Americanism and _ selfish 
greed for wealth, power and position. Thousands of 
public school pupils have been conducting strikes and 
inciting riots as protests against the adoption and ex- 
tension of the Gary system in New York schools. About 
500 students of the De Witt Clinton and Commerce High 
Schools organized a strike and a walk-out on account of 
the extra hours required of them under a compulsory 
military training system. Columbia University is also 
circling dizzily around the vortex of the maelstrom. On 
October 1, the trustees dismissed two professors, J. Me- 
Keen Cattell and Henry W. L. Dana, for patriotic rea- 
sons, alleging that these professors had been guilty of 
actions and expressions that were almost or quite trea- 
sonable. Professor Cattell retorts that he has been loy- 
ally serving his country as a member of a commission of 
experts in psychology to prepare mental tests to assist 
in the choice of men to responsible positions in the army, 
that he approved the enlistment of his son in the Ameri- 
ean army which is now in France, that he was warning 
his countrymen against German kultur and militarism 
three years ago when President Wilson was neutral and 
when the President of Columbia and a certain strenuous 
and bellicose ex-President of the U. S. A. were ‘‘pussy- 
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footing,’’ and that the real reason for his dismissal was 
that he taught the truth as it is instead of certain false 
and obsolete notions held by a reactionary president and 
board of trustees. On October 8, Professor Charles A. 
Beard, against whom no charges were made, resigned as 
a protest against what he considered an injustice to his 
co-workers. In his letter of resignation, he handed the 
board of trustees this package of compliments: ‘‘ Having 
observed closely the inner life at Columbia for many 
years, I have been driven to the conclusion that the Uni- 
versity is really under the control of a small and active 
group of trustees who have no standing in the world of 
education, who are reactionary and visionless in polities, 
narrow and mediaeval in religion.’’ Dr. Dewey is quoted 
as saying that he considers the action of the trustees 
‘*degrading,’’ and some of us are wondering what will 
happen to such free-speaking radicals as he and Dr. 
Bagley. We hope that this warfare will eradicate some 
error and evil and elevate the truth; but it strikes us 
that just now we have too much fighting to do against 
a foreign enemy to be wasting our time and energy in 
such disgraceful internal and internecine strife. 


THE 


Whenever any crisis arises, the teachers are called 
upon to help meet it. Whenever any intricate or difficult 
social or economic problem confronts the public, the peo- 
ple who have the immediate responsibility of its solution 
turn to the schools for help. Recent illustrations of these 
facts are numerous, but we shall cite only a few. Last 
spring the teachers and pupils responded to an urgent 
appeal to assist in financing the Red Cross. In October 
the United States Bureau of Food Administration issued 
millions of bulletins urgently requesting teachers to teach 
food conservation and to assist in getting food conserva- 
tion pledge-cards signed by housekeepers. The bulletin 
says, ‘‘The schools—teachers and children—can do a 
large part toward winning the war.’’ In the same month, 
urgent calls came from state and nation for the teachers 
and pupils to assist in promoting the sale of Liberty 
Bonds. Our Superintendent of Public Instruction, in 
cooperation with the Illinois Liberty Loan Committee, 
sent out thousands of letters to superintendents asking 
them to assist in this bond sale, and giving some helpful 
directions. He says: ‘‘Now that the autocracies and 
democracies of the earth are gripped in a life and death 
struggle, our republic looks to its schools for encourage- 
ment and support. Will these schools help to save the 
very ideals and standards of civilization they have helped 
to establish ?’’ 

Surely there is no teacher who questions the pro- 
priety of any of the pleas named. We have proof that 
the schools have done much to promote the purposes as- 
signed and to secure the ends desired. The schools will 
continue to assist the national administration and its 
auxiliary organizations during the war and ever after- 
ward. And we beg leave to state that the schools are 
not only responding now to the immediate needs of the 
hour, but for a hundred years they have been active in 
teaching to a mixed people the fundamental American 
principles of freedom, equality and justice, and have 
thus made tyranny, autocracy and Kaiserism impossible. 
The schools of America have long been instilling into the 
minds of her citizens the very ideals that America is now 
proclaiming to the world. America is now teaching a 
million men how to fight, but her schools have already 
taught them why America is worth fighting for; while 
both kinds of teaching may be equally necessary, the 
second must precede the first. 

Let us hope that, when the war is over, the victory 
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won and the world made safe for democracy, a grateful 
nation will give proper recognition to the schools, its 
most democratic institution, and due ¢redit to the teach- 
ers, who in times of peace and in times of war have la- 
bored to make such a victory possible. 


THE CHICAGO DIVISION MEETING, 


The Chicago Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association will hold its meeting in the Florentine Room 
of the Congress Hotel on November 17 from 9:30 A. M. 
to 12:30 P. M. the general subject for discussion will be 
‘*The Conservation of the Child.’’ This is an acute 
problem in Chicago, but it is being faced bravely by the 
teachers and others interested in child welfare. The com- 
mittee has arranged for seven fifteen-minute talks, as 
follows: 

The Child and the School, John D. Shoop, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

The Child and the Court, Judge Arnold of the Juve- 
nile Court. 

The Parental School, Peter A. Mortenson, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools. 

The Vocational Guidance Bureau, Anne Davis, Di- 
rector. 

The Girl in Business, Mr. James Mullenbach. 

The Girl and the Law, Judge Bartelme of the Juve- 
nile Court. 

The Child and the Board of Education, Edwin S. 
Davis, President of the Board of Education. 

This will certainly be a helpful program, and its wide 
circulation among the teachers of Chicago ought to dou- 
ble the usual attendance of about two thousand. Some 
of the teachers are hoping that its conerete result will be 
the establishment of a Parental School for Girls. Treas- 
urer Albert W. Evans is making every possible effort to 
obtain a large advance enrollment and to encourage a 
large attendance. He has sent out a circular concerning 
the Chicago Division, ‘‘ What it is, what it has done, what 
it hopes to do, why you should. join.’’ This will be fol- 
lowed in a few days by the program and enrollment 
cards, 


A COLORADO PLEA. 


The October number of The Colorado School Journal 
contains the editorial quoted below, which we commend 
to the consideration of Illinois teachers while they are 
trying to decide whether or not to attend the State Asso- 
ciation Meeting. 

‘A score of years ago by force of arms we freed 
Cuba; we schooled her for a time and released her to 
work out her own uplift. 

‘«Thus the United States gave notice to the world that 
they were ready—and in some cases it would be their 
duty—to fight for the right of a people, hampered by a 
false social system, manacled and fettered by a govern- 
ment based upon a wrong principle, to break those bonds 
and untrammeled to develop by self-activity. 

‘“We now offer up our first-born a sacrifice to the 
same exalted ideal. We are about to deliver the mortal 
thrust which shall finally and forever destroy that kind 
of government which claims immunity for inhuman 
crime under the fiction of the divine right of kings. 

**The schools have a vital function to perform in this 
conflict. What the performance of this function requires 
needs careful consideration. 

‘*Let us go to the meeting of the Colorado Education 
Association clothed with a sense of this supreme_respon- 
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sibility and there help each other to decide how best we 
can serve our country and humanity.”’ 


REPORTS FROM DIVISION MEETINGS. 


The reports received from the division secretaries up 
to the time of sending copy to the printer are as follows: 


EASTERN DIVISION 


The Eastern Division met at Charleston on October 
12 and 13 and the program was carried out as planned 
and with the addition of an address on Friday afternoon 
by Mr. Hugh S. Magill of Springfield in the interest of 
the Centennial Celebration. The lectures were of ur- 
usual interest and merit and, with the excellent musical 
program rendered by Mr. Fred Koch and his daughter, 
Miss Elsa Koch, made the entire meeting one of the best 
ever held here. 

The number of members enrolled at this meeting was 
1,559. The amendments to the constitution and by-laws 
of the State Association were all ratified, and delegates 
and alternates were chosen to represent our division at 
the next State Meeting. A resolution was offered and 
adopted authorizing the division treasurer to invest in 
Liberty Bonds such part of the balance on hand in the 
treasury as he may deem it wise to so invest. After 
paying all our bills, we shall have a balance of over 
$900.00 in the treasury. 

The officers elected for next year are as follows: 

President, W. L. Hagan, Neoga. 

Vice-President, S. R. Allen, Arcola. 

Secretary, Edith E. Ragan, Charleston. 

Treasurer, DeWitt Elwood, Charleston. 

Member of Executive Committee, J. L.. Hart, Pana. 

State Committees: 

Appropriations, O. Rice Jones, Paris. 

Legislation, J. W. Davis, Effingham. 

Resolutions, J. F. Wiley, Mattoon. 

We assure you that we wish to promote the best in- 
terests of the Association. 

EpitH E. RaGAn, 
Secretary. 


East CENTRAL DIVISION 


The meeting of the East Central Division, with ‘‘ Cit- 
izenship and Social Service’’ as its general theme, was a 
most suecessful one; and the members felt that the exec- 
utive committee were to be congratulated upon their wise 
choice of subjects and speakers. 

The attendance was about 1,300. The proposed con- 
stitutional amendments were ratified. The officers 
elected for next year were as follows: 

President, H. A. Hollister, Urbana. 

Vice President, I. A. Smothers, Rossville. 

Seeretary, Gertrude Payne, Danville. 

Treasurer, to be named by executive committee. 

Executive Committee, W. W. Earnest, Chm., Cham- 
paign; L. W. Haviland, Watseka; W. W. Charters, Ur- 
bana. 

Auditing Committee, Charles McIntosh, Monticello; 
Sara Grace Jones, Hoopeston ; Ebba Swanson, Paxton. 

Appropriations Committee, G. P. Randle, Danville; 
H. W. MeCullough, Milford; Margaret MeWilliams, 
Champaign. 

Legislative Committee, O. P. Haworth, Danville; J. B. 
Wallace, Gilman; H. D. Ellis, Monticello. 

Resolutions Committee, L. E. Gohn, Mansfield ; Lottie 
B. Cook, Bement; C. P. Bauman, Mahomet. 
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It is understood that the first person named on the 
last three committees shall represent this division on the 
same committees of the State Association. - 

Respectfully submitted, 
GERTRUDE PAYNE, 
Secretary. 


ILLINOIS VALLEY DIVISION 


The Illinois Valley Division met at Ottawa on October 
18 and 19 and carried out the excellent program pre- 
pared by the executive committee. The attendance was 
nearly 1,700. The amendments to the State Association 
constitution and by-laws were ratified and delegates were 
chosen in accordance with the amendment. 

The following resolutions were adopted besides the 
resolutions ratifying the amendments: 

Be it Resolved: 

1. That we urge the medical inspection of school 
children and the employment of school nurses for both 
city and rural schools. 

2. That we support the movement to provide an ade- 
quate system of physical education for all pupils in the 
elementary and high school grades. 

3. That we urge upon school boards the claims of 
teachers for salaries adequate to provide fair living con- 
ditions in these times of high prices. And, further, we 
recommend that this division of the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation appoint a committee of three to investigate the 
cost of living and salaries of teachers in this territory 
and to formulate, print, and distribute this information 
at an expense to this association of not more than twenty- 
five dollars. 

4. That we recommend to the teachers of the Divis- 
ion that they lend all possible assistance in the coming 
celebration of the Illinois State Centennial in 1918. 

5. That we express our thanks to the High School 
Board for the use of their beautiful new building, and to 
the teachers and supervising officers of the elementary 
and high school of the City of Ottawa for the assistance 
rendered in carrying out the programs of this meeting. 

6. That, meeting as we do at a time when our coun- 
try is engaged in a struggle for its liberties and the lib- 
erties of other peoples, we hereby renew our loyalty to 
our country and declare our confidence in our President, 
Woodrow Wilson. Furthermore, that we declare our- 
selves in favor of peace only on such conditions as will 
make further aggression by our enemy impossible. Fur- 
thermore, that we pledge ourselves to assist in every pos- 
sible way our government in carrying on this struggle, 
and particularly in the following ways: 

(1) By instruction in patriotism in cooperation with 
the State Council of Defense ; 

(2) By instruction in food conservation in coopera- 
tion with the United States Food Administration ; 

(3 By the allotment of any surplus money remaining 
in our treasury for the purchase of Liberty Bonds. 

The officers elected and committees appointed for the 
next year are as follows: 

President, W. R. Foster, Ottawa. 

Vice President, Charlotte Stetson, Princeton. 

Seeretary, H. L. Welker, Granville. 

Treasurer, John C. Reeder, Geneseo. 

Executive Committee, George O. Smith, Princeton; 
Marian Hoadley, Streator; L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 

State Committees, Appropriations, E. D. Martin, 
Morris; Legislation, T. J. MeCormack, LaSalle; Resolu- 
tions, Jennie B. Sturgeon, Rock Island. 

Committee on Patriotic Education, Effie Doan, Chm., 
LaSalle; E. P. Nickols, Lacon; W. C. Robb, Spring Val- 
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ley; N. M. Mason, Oglesby; Margaret Poppe, Peru; C. 
H. Root, Morris; C. J. Byrne, Ottawa; K. M. Snapp, 
Mendota ; Miss Joe Mather, Streator ; J. H. Callaway, Ke- 
wanee; T. M. Kennedy, Mark; W. R. Spurrier, Prince- 
ton. 

Committee to investigate the cost of living and sal- 
aries of teachers in the Upper Illinois Valley territory, 
E. D. Martin, Morris; N. M. Mason, Oglesby ; Lou Harris, 
Rock Island. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Water A. Paxon, 
Secretary. 


A RESOLUTION 


At its regular meeting in Peoria on October 12 and 
13, the Schoolmasters’ Club of Illinois appointed a spe- 
cial committee to express in the form of a resolution its 
sense of loss and its distress occasioned by the untimely 
death of one of its leading members, Charles Hughes 
Johnston. The committee reported the following resolu- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, Charles Hughes Johnston, an honored and 
esteemed member of this club, and an able leader and 
teacher in education has been called from his work by 
sudden and untimely death, therefore 

Be it Resolved: That we, the Schoolmasters’ Club 
of Illinois, take this means of expressing to the State 
and Nation our deep sense of the loss which the cause of 
education has sustained by the all too early death of one 
so capable, so zealous, and so tireless in his efforts for 
better conditions educationally. 

Resolved: That we extend to the bereaved wife and 
family our profound regret and sympathy for them in 
this great grief and tragedy which has come upon them. 

Committee, 
I. M. ALLEN, 
J. O. ENGLEMAN, 
M. W. Powers, 
H. A. Houuister. 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLE BOOKS FOR 1918 


_ The Board of Directors of the Illinois Teachers’ Read- 
ing Cirele met at Springfield, Tuesday morning, October 
22d, and agreed upon a tentative list of eleven books 
from which they will later choose two for the use of the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle next year. The eleven books 
on the tentative list are as follows: 

Teaching, Its Aims and Methods—by Seeley. Pub- 
lished by Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge. 

School Efficiency—by Bennett. Published by Ginn 
& Company. 

Methods of Teaching—by Charters. Published by 
Row, Peterson & Company. 

The Story of Illinois—by Humphrey. Published by 
Bobbs, Merrill Company. 

Class Room Method and Management—by Betts. Pub- 
lished by Bobbs, Merrill Company. 

The Teacher and the School—by Colgrove. Published 
by Charles Seribners’ Sons. 

Types of Teaching—by Earhart. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

Conflicting Principles—by MeMurry. Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

Student History of Illinois—by Smith. Published 
by Hall & McCreary. 

How to Teach—by Strayer & Norsworthy. Pub- 
lished by Macmillan Company. 


Published by 
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Principles of Elementary Education. Published by 
D. C. Heath. 


WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 


The word ‘‘democracy’’ is now the shibboleth of 
America and her allies. We are told that the world war 
is between autocracy and democracy. The central 
thought of President Wilson’s war message is that ‘‘the 
world must be made safe for democracy.’’ We are told 
that Russia and China are passing through the wonderful 
transformation of casting off the binding shells of autoc- 
racy to spread their beautiful wings as democracies. The 
word is bandied about by wiseacres in political discus- 
sions and in their offered solutions for all our social ills, 
is spoken and reiterated from all our lyceum and chau- 
tauqua platforms, is sprinkled liberally over the pages of 
all our newspapers, and is the theme of numerous ser- 
mons. 

But isn’t it possible that this word, like many others, 
is used promiscously by many people without any clear 
or uniform conception of its meaning? And isn’t it true 
that teachers ought to have clear, definite, and reasonably 
uniform ideas of its meaning? They must teach in har- 
mony with the best thought of the time, the accepted 
principles of polities, and the highest ideals of social re- 
lations. Therefore a study of the definitions of democ- 
racy as written by some of our modern educational lead- 
ers is certainly profitable, or even necessary, if our school 
work is to harmonize with the spirit of the present time. 

A lecture on ‘‘Democracy and Education’’ written 
by Colonel F. W. Parker about 1890 contains the follow- 
ing: 

‘‘The universal movement, that had its beginning 
when the morning stars first sang together, was the ten- 
dency of the soul toward freedom. The form of govern- 
ment it took was democracy founded upon the principle 
that society can rule itself; that each member of society 
contributes to the good of all, lives for all, and receives 
from all that which all can give. Democracy is the short- 
est line of resistance to human development. A funda- 
mental principle of democracy is the responsibility of 
each for all, and all for each. If one is weak in the gov- 
ernment, if one is weak who has the ballot, who has the 
choosing power, it means the weakness of all; and it be- 
comes the imperative duty of all to present the needed 
conditions to awaken the feeling of responsibility. 

‘“‘The goal of humanity is freedom. Freedom com- 
prehends the aim and direction of progress and the per- 
sonal education of man. Liberty is the right of all men, 
but freedom is an individual requirement through search 
for God’s laws and obedience to them. The possession 
of freedom includes every possible good to the possessor 
—happiness, citizenship, personal development, and eth- 
ieal action. The highest personal right a community 
can accord to an individual is the liberty and the means 
to become free. Liberty is accorded by laws written and 
unwritten which restrict the way of freedom entirely to 
personal effort, which place nothing between the individ- 
ual and freedom but the inherent limitations of personal- 
ity. The means of acquiring freedom may be summed 
up in one word—education. True education is the pre- 
sentation of the conditions necessary for the evolution of 
personality into freedom. Democracy is the only form 
of government under which the methods of freedom can 
be fostered. 

‘The great central principle of democracy is mutual 
responsibility. Democracy in its essence gives to each 
individual the liberty of becoming free; raises no arti- 
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ficial barriers, political or social, between him and his 
goal. This is the ideal of democracy. Pure democracy 
does not exist today; more than half the people of the 
United States are excluded from the franchise. I am 
speaking solely of the ideal toward which all human pro- 
gress is tending. Democracy gives the liberty to become 
free, and the essential means of gaining freedom; this 
means education.’’ 

School and Society of September 29 contains an ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Our Preparedness Program’’ by Alexis F. 
Lange of the University of California, in which he says: 

**The measure of national preparedness is always the 
men and women that live the principle, all for each, each 
for all, intelligently, steadfastly, progressively. Na- 
tional preparedness thus becomes synonymous with na- 


tional progress, and its far goal is a democracy each mem- ' 


ber of which is developing toward the nth power of his 
being as a human unit and as a co-worker with the rest 
for the common good and the righteous freedom of all. 
Lest we forget, democracy is safe at home and in the 
world only if national preparedness means such things as 
growing surplus of health, cumulative efficiency in pri- 
vate and public business, of whatever sort, continuous 
advance in the science and art of working together, and 
the increasingly dominant endeavor to make all these and 
all other aspects of national development center and re- 
solve about ascending life, single and collective, for which 
science, art, ethics, religion, furnish guidance and con- 
trolling motive. The supreme function of a democracy, 
accordingly, is that of ensuring with increasing certainty 
the greatest preparedness of the greatest number, with 
loyalty to the common welfare a never absent mark.’’ 

Some of the features of democracy, as viewed from an 
educational standpoint, are described in the following 
quotations gleaned from different chapters of ‘‘ Democ- 
racy and Edueation’’ by John Dewey of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

‘‘The devotion of democracy to education is a familiar 
fact. The superficial explanation is that a government 
resting upon popular suffrage cannot be successful unless 
those who elect and who obey their governors are edu- 
cated. Since a democratic society repudiates the prin- 
ciple of external authority, it must find a substitute in 
voluntary disposition and interest; these can be created 
only by education. But there is a deeper explanation. 
A democracy is more than a form of government; it is 
primarily a mode of associated living, of conjoint com- 
municated experience. ”’ 


‘‘Demoeratie society is peculiarly dependent for its 
maintenance upon the use in forming a course of study 
of criteria which are broadly human. Democracy cannot 
flourish where the chief influences in selecting’ subject 
matter of instruction are utilitarian ends narrowly con- 
ceived for the masses, and, for the higher education of 
the few, the traditions of a specialized cultivated class.’’ 

‘*The opposition of high worth of personality to social 
efficiency is a product of a feudally organized society 
with its rigid division of inferior and superior. The lat- 
ter are supposed to have time and opportunity to develop 
themselves as human beings; the former are confined to 
providing external products. When social efficiency as 
measured by product or output is urged as an ideal in 
a would-be democratic society, it means that the depre- 
ciatory estimate of the masses characteristic of an aris- 
toecratie community is accepted and carried over. But 
if democracy has a moral and an ideal meaning, it is that 
a social return be demanded from all and that opportun- 
ity for development of distinctive capacities be afforded 
all. The separation of the two aims in education is fatal 
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to democracy ; the adoption of the narrower meaning of 
efficiency deprives it of its essential justification.’’ 

Dr. W. C. Bagley, who has just left our State Univer- 
sity to join the faculty of Columbia University, vigor- 
ously expresses his ideal of democracy in an editorial con- 
tributed to the September number of ScHoo, anp Home 
Epucation. Here is the editorial : 

“*The task that education must confront in the new 
order bristles with difficult problems. If our army and 
our navy are to play a significant part in making the 
world safe for democracy, our schools must assume a 
complementary obligation ; theirs must be the leadership 
in making democracy safe for the world. That the lib- 
eral education of all of the people must be the corner- 
stone of an effective and triumphant democracy should 
now be plain enough to be accepted as an axiom. Unless 
all signs fail, mankind will no longer be satisfied with a 
halfway democracy, and it will make short work of the 
pseudo-democracy under the guise of which the most con- 
spicuous type of ‘‘freedom’’ is an unrestricted oppor- 
tunity to prosper at the expense of others. There can 
be no fundamental social democracy until this problem 
is solved, and easily the greatest good that the sacrifice 
and suffering of the present war can accomplish will be 
to open the way toward this solution. Equality of rights 
before the law must be balanced by equality of responsi- 
bilities in the economic order. It is not too much to pre- 
dict that the principle of conscription which the Ameri- 
ean people have so heartily endorsed as the only fair 
method of conducting the grim buisiness of fighting will 
be extended sooner or later to cover every type of hazar- 
dous, disagreeable, irksome, and routine occupation. In- 
stead of effectually condemning one class to do these nec- 
essary tasks, each will do his share—and each, too, will 
have the opportunity and the encouragement—perhaps 
even the compulsion (for the compulsion that comes from 
the enlightened collective will of the people is a most 
salutary foree)—to add his constructive and creative 
mite to the sum-total of progress. 

‘‘This is our ideal of a real social democracy. It is 
possibly the rankest type of socialism, but that does not 
matter. We join with the traditional socialist in his in- 
sistent demand that the inequalities of wealth and priv- 
ilege be reduced; only we suggest that the most feasible 
means of insuring this end is first to insure an equality 
of obligation and responsibility for doing both the work 
that must be done if mankind is to survive and the work 
that must be done if mankind is to progress. 

‘*But whether this or some other type of social organ- 
ization will characterize the new democracy there ean be 
no doubt that the near future will see the rule of the peo- 
ple enthroned, and it will be the business of the schoois 
to insure that this is an intelligent rule. The fundamen- 
tal obligation in the democratic order is the obligation 
of universal enlightment. Enlightened leadership alone, 
as the history of the last three years abundantly demon- 
strates, is not sufficient ; an educated ‘‘class’’ through the 
very advantage that its education gives to it, tends almost 
inevitably to become a privileged class. Leaders there 
will always be, but the only guarantee against the de- 
generation of democratic leadership into autocracy is an 
enlightened following. Universal education with the 
largest possible emphasis upon the liberalizing elements 
is democracy’s surest guarantee of real freedom.’’ 

The Illinois State Register recently published an ar- 
ticle by Reverend Albert Fiske, Pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church of that city, who is a popular con- 
tributor to that paper. The article contains the following 
exposition of democracy : 
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‘‘The word democracy is an incendiary word. It has 
combustion in it. Surely we are not going to handle dy- 
namite unless we know something about its habits and 
what it is; nor should we talk about democracy without 
an adequate appreciation of its meaning. 

‘‘There are certain words commonly used that are 
difficult to define. Democracy is one of them. At first 
thought it would appeal to one as a word of compara- 
tively narrow application, relating wholly to forms of 
government. Examining the word etymoligically we 
know that it means ‘the rule of the people,’ coming from 
the two Greek words ‘demos,’ the people, and ‘krateo,’ 
rule. Thinking of democracy only in this political sense, 
we are satisfied with the definition of Professor Giddings: 
‘The participation of the entire people in government, 
and the employment of the powers of government for 
the benefit of the entire people.’ A true democracy is 
that system which Abraham Lincoln described as ‘Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the people.’ 

**This is democracy in a political sense as it applies 
to government; but it is not a full or adequate apprecia- 
tion of the word. Democracy means infinitely more than 
this. It is not a mere political constitution or program. 
It is bigger than a political party; it is more than poli- 
ties. It has its application to all departments of human 
striving, to every phase of human life; it speaks in liter- 
ature, in art, in education, in religion. If it is anything 
at all, it is the age-long aspiration of humanity, the trend 
of the centuries, the idealism of civilization. 

‘We need to get the big vision of democracy. Let us 
lift it out of any narrow, confining bounds and frankly 
admit that, politically, it is difficult of absolute achieve- 
ment. But it is more than politics—it is idealism. It is 
more than a code—it is a spirit. It is an interpretation 
of history. It is an attitude of mind toward humanity 
and God. It has been moulded and modified by an infi- 
nite number of experiences and influences. It will con- 
tinue to be so modified. Ages ago in Sparta and Attica 
men had started on the way toward democracy ; and there 
they wrote its first great codes, unless we include in our 
survey that code which, by its application, is the pro- 
foundest statement of the principles of democracy in all 
history, the Decalogue. For democracy is not a thing of 
yesterday. It is as old as the commandment, ‘Thou shalt 
not covet.’ From that statement to the present hour, 
democracy has been the dramatic tendency of human life, 
the permanent purpose of humanity. It has been and is 
a growing habit of mind, an increasing ideal of social 
organization. It has written and rewritten countless 
constitutions. Its spirit is inexhaustible. It is the in- 
earnate word of perpetual political youth. 

‘‘Democracy is first of all a spirit; it is secondarily 
a program. As a spirit it is a human force that must be 
recognized. It can overthrow empires; it can bury in 
oblivion the autocracies of the caesars and the kaisers; 
and, in its dreams and aspirations, in its idealism and 
passion for humanity, lie all the hopes and the possibili- 
ties of a better tomorrow. 

‘*Tf democracy means in a narrow sense the ‘Rule of 
the People,’ it means in a broader sense a revaluation of 
humanity. That is, democracy recognizes not the divine 
right of kings, but does recognize the divine right of men 
as men.”’ 


COOPERATION IN EDUCATION 
Rosert J. Atey, President University of Maine, Orono 


From the President’s Address, N. E. A. Portland, Ore- 
gon, July 9, 1917. 
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These are strange and startling times. The old world 
of peace, class conservatism, self satisfaction, and clash- 
ing nationalities is passing through a death struggle. Out 
of this mighty contest there must-come a new world, a 
world of enduring peace, broad liberalism, and patriotic 
internationalism. 

If this war is to continue for a number of years, as it 
seems probable that it will, it is incumbent upon this 
country to see that the schools—elementary, secondary, 
and higher—not only continue the pace of normal times, 
but if possible, increase that pace. Organized education 
must continue to produce broadly educated men and 
women. In addition, it must speed up its machinery and 
produce men and women specially prepared to handle the 
difficult and complex problems of the great war. We 
must have the first to conserve our civilization and to help 
in the rehabilitation of the world after the war. We 
must have the second so that the victory may come more 
speedily. It is also essential that organized education 
do more than heretofore to disseminate knowledge and to 
teach those beyond school age how to produce more and 
how to conserve it better. ; 

In the past we have spent much time in trying out the 
fads and fancies of educational doctrinaires. We have 
argued and discussed the strength and weakness, likeness 
and difference, culture and utility, theory and practice 
of our various types of education. Sometimes the con- 
vincing logic of the classicist has persuaded us that the 
only education of value is that derived from a long con- 
tinued study of the literature, art, and science of Greece 
and Rome. Again the subtle arguments of the scientist 
have made us willing to throw aside the learning of the 
past and devote ourselves to the material studies of the 
present. Sometimes we have held culture as an ideal and 
have scorned the practical. At other times, we have been 
enamoured of the practical and have decided that culture 
is a mere incident that may or may not come to the prac- 
tical man. Occasionally our desire to train the individ- 
ual for complete living has been so strong that we have 
forgotten the primal necessities of food and raiment. 
Then again the trade or vocation has loomed so large that 
we have lost sight of the individual and failed to see that 
he must be larger than his work. 

It has been made clear upon the battlefields of Europe 
that the old and the new, the Spiritual and the Material, 
the cultural and the practical, are all needed. It has 
also been made equally clear that all these in the funda- 
mental qualities have many and striking resemblances. 
The poet, the artist, and the story teller have been of in- 
estimable value both in the trench and back of it. The 
scientist, abstract and applied, the engineer, the inventor, 
the organizer, the business man, the mechanic, have all 
alike been necessary in devising methods of offense and 
defense, in increasing production, and in devising better 
methods of conservation. All types of men have found 
places to serve in useful ways. All types of education 
have justified their work. The need of the hour is for 
more worthy representatives of all the various schools. 

American education both nationally and in the states 
have been largely without system or unity. It has de- 
veloped along the traditional lines, and has been modi- 
fied to meet local needs or has been changed because of 
the dominating influence of some strong teachers. In a 
general way, it has responded to the needs of a democ- 
racy. Our success nationally and individually, however, 
have been due more to the abundance of opportunities 
and the profusion of resources than to education. In a 
country like ours where saving has been unnecessary, 
keenness of wit and an ability to profit by failure have 
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been fairly good substitutes for systematic training and 
scientific knowledge. The rapid increase of our popula- 
tion, the higher plane of living expected and demanded of 
our citizens, the increasing complexity of modern life, the 
calls of our allies in the present crisis, and the part that 
we must take at the close of the war in the remaking of 
the world all unite to give American education an oppor- 
tunity and to place upon it a great responsibility. It has 
been weaker than it ought to be because neither national 
nor state officials have been able to coordinate the various 
types and bring them into that helpful cooperation that 
would produce good results without undue loss. If edu- 
cation accepts its opportunity and assumes its responsi- 
bility, there must be coordination and cooperation. There 
must be also more constructive builders and fewer carp- 
ing destructive critics. If the educational boat is to 
move safely and surely up stream, there must be no one 
to rock it and no idle passengers. Every one must do 
full duty at the oars. 

I think we are ready to announce a constructive pro- 
gram based upon the following statements of belief: 

1. We believe that the body of common academic 
knowledge which the race has found fundamental and 
necessary should be taught to all the youth of the land. 
It should be increased by the addition of new knowledge 
developed in the progress of civilization. Old forms of 
knowledge that have become obsolete and useless should 
be eliminated. 

2. Every form of activity, physical, mental, and 
spiritual, necessary for the life and progress of the people 
rests upon knowledge and skill both of which may and 
should be the result of organized education. Therefore, 
all types of education that fit the individual better to do 
necessary work are worthy of hearty recognition and sup- 
port. 

3. We believe, that since a democracy rests upon the 
foundation principle of equal opportunity to all, our 
education ought to be so organized that individual am- 
bitions and qualities may have ample opportunity for 
complete realization. The age of special education, 
therefore, should be delayed long enough to reduce the 
misfits to a minimum and to prevent the formation of a 
caste system based upon trade or industry. 

4. We believe in the poise that comes from straight 
thinking, the patriotism that comes from an understand- 
ing of the principles of a free government, the reverence 
for law that comes from the practice of obedience, and 
the clean and wholesome living that results from an ac- 
tive faith in God. All schools, therefore, of whatever 
grade, general or special, should give much practice in 
logical thinking and in drawing necessary conclusions. 
The meaning of our flag and the principles of our gov- 
ernment should be taught so thoroughly that in a genera- 
tion every American will know and appreciate the soul 
of this nation. Obedience based upon understanding 
and reason should be so much a part of school life that 
presently we shall be changed from a nation of law break- 
ers to a nation of law observers. The wisdom of pro- 
phets, seers, and teachers of righteousness should be 
freely used to make clear the care of an overruling Prov- 
idence and to make sure the faith in an eternal Father. 

5. We believe that, if our nation is to grow, prosper, 
and be strong, knowledge and skill must be thoroughly 
diffused among all the people. The schools, therefore, 
should be centers for the education and training of 
adults. Night schools, extension work, correspondence, 
lectures, moving pictures, practical demonstrations, and 
all other available and effective means should be used to 
give every individual an opportunity to continue to grow 
and to better his condition. 
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6. We believe that modern civilization with all its 
complexities and competitions can only advance as the 
circle of human knowledge widens. Therefore, both state 
and nation should spend much larger sums of money in 
subsidizing research and in encouraging investigation. 

7. We believe, that not only now in the crisis of war, 
but for all time, preparedness, patriotism, conservation, 
and internationalism are virtues of supreme and perma- 
nent value and that all the educational forces of the 
country will unite to make them real in the life of the 
American people. 


THE ILLINOIS SURVEY REPORT 
(Continued from Page 22) 
sal THE Economic Stratus or TEACHERS 
L. D. Coffman 


Til 
THE PROFESSIONAL LIFE oF THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Under the title-heading of this chapter, the writer 
attempts to show the extent and the kind of training 
received in preparation for teaching; the motives for 
which this profession was chosen; the age when the pro- 
fessional career began; the amount of experience in 
country, town, and city schools; the number of grades 
taught; the length of the school year; and the teacher’s 
salary. 


PREPARATION. 


The professional life of any person can be judged 
more appreciatively after an examination of the amount 
of training he has had. The amount of high school edu- 
cation that Illinois teachers have received is shown in 
Table XI—372, or 64 percent of the men, and 3,359, or 


TABLE XI.—DISTRIBUTION ON THE BASIS OF HIGH SCHOOL 











EDUCATION. 

No. of years y aes Men Women Total 
ee WD ok 60-0646 60000006064 198 410 608 
SES THOR Bocce Pc ccccccccececess 1 7 8 
Decccccccecosceccccose 19 101 120 
Dovccccevocecseececese 68 246 314 
Doccececesesecesvceess 76 487 563 

Di 0 06000860600600600% 195 2426 2621 

Be TE Bo on.dstaendckekeckess 13 85 101 
372 8359 3731 


Median, both men and women, 4 years. 
Percent having high school education, men, 64 
women, 89 
Percent having 4 years or more in high school, men 386 
women 66 


89 percent of the women report some high school train- 
ing. The 198 men and 410 women who failed to report, 
probably had not attended a secondary school. Table 
XI should be read as follows: Among the 3,731 Illinois 
teachers reporting attendance in high school, 1 man and 
7 women have attended less than a year; 19 men and 101 
women attended 1 year; 68 men and 246 women, 2 years. 
The median length of attendance for both men and 
women is 4 years. This means that about 36 percent of 
the men and 66 percent of the women graduated from a 
secondary school. 

Two hundred and thirty-five men and 1,844 women, 
or a little less than half the teachers included in the sur- 
vey, report normal school training. Table XII shows 


the distribution of these 2,079 teachers. About one- 
sixth of them have been in normal school less than a 
year, but the distribution clusters around 1 and 2 years, 
the median falling in the l-year group for women and 
in the 2-year group for men. 

In answer to the question as to whether or not they 
have a normal school diploma, 112 men and 866 women 
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TABLE XII.—DISTRIBUTION ON THE BASIS OF NORMAL SCHOOL 
TRAINING. 








I 
No. of Years PO ieee Men = Women ; ‘Total 
SE WN hk ae kG wicne<nnnseacus 33 354 387 
Decccccccccccccceeses 61 649 710 
Be cccccccccccscsccccce 74 640 714 
Srccccccecccccccscces 40 124 164 
Di cbdeedtieeecedeheses 19 58 17 
Bi ccccccccccecevcceces 5 9 14 
er er 8 8 
235 1844 2079 


Median, men, 2.28 years; women 1 year. 


make no reply. Eighty-nine men and 894 women reply 
in the affirmative, and 368 men and 2,010 women in the 
negative. In terms of percent, 16 percent of the men 
and 23 percent of the women have normal school diplo- 
mas. 
A college education is more frequent among the men 
than among the women teachers. Fifty-one percent of 
the men, but only 28 percent of the women report at- 
tendance in the higher institutions of learning. Table 
XIII shows that there is a range of from less than one 


TABLE XIII.—DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS ON BASIS OF 
COLLEGE EDUCATION 








Total 





No. of years Men Women 
BOOB GOD Lecccccccvccocccesess 13 94 107 
De ccccccccccssececcce 43 206 249 
195 244 
90 125 
245 347 
46 69 
14 23 
6 
5 
890 1176 
No. not reporting: 
women, 8079 
men, 
Median number of years in college: 
Men 4 
Women 2 
Percent of teachers having College Education: 
en, 51 
Women, 28 





year to eight years of study. It is satisfying to find that 
the mode is in the four-year group, but the median, 
though maintained there by the men, for the women, 
falls in the two-year group. A college course has been 
completed by 10 percent of the women and 30 percent 
of the men teachers. 

Table XIV presents an interesting list of forty-three 
different college degrees or combinations of degrees held 
by these college graduates. The degrees of most com- 
mon occurrence are the Bachelor’s degree in Arts or 
Science, the Bachelor and the Master’s degrees in Arts 
and Literature, and the degree of Bachelor of Philos- 
ophy. Sixty-four percent of those graduating from col- 
lege received a B.A. or B.S.; 14 percent have an M.A. 
or M.S., and the same number have a Ph.B. The degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy is held by 3 men and 2 women. 

Summarizing the training of the typical teacher in 
Illinois, we may expect four years in high school for 
both men and women. From this point, women, who ex- 
pect to teach, do not, as a rule, prepare as well as men. 
A woman will probably have one year of normal school 
work and, one case in four, will have two years of college 
training. A man will probably have two years in normal 
school and four in college. 

The question, ‘‘Does increased training pay divi- 
dends in the form of increased salary?’’ has been an- 
swered in the affirmative for the average American 
teacher. Is this true for Illinois teachers? An inten- 
sive study of the relation of training to salary answers 
this question in the affirmative for the average Illinois 
teacher. The tables which follow are based upon a random 
sampling of those replying to the questions relating to 
salary and to experience and training. 
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TABLE XIV.—DISTRIBUTION ACCORDI 
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, 33 TABLE XVII.—DISTRIBUTION OF MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS 
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The motives for which men and women become 
teachers are readily grouped into eleven classes: attrac- 
tiveness of the profession ; influence of salary ; liking for 
books, study, and school; influence of friends, relatives, 
or environment; unprepared for other work; opportun- 
ity offered itself; liking for children; easy hours; desire 
for occupation; desire for experience; and motive un- 
known. : 

Two thousand three hundred and eighty question- 
naires were examined for data on this point. Thirty- 
three men and 371 women made no answer. The dis- 
tribution of the remaining 225 men and 1,751 women is 
shown in Table XVII. 

‘* Attractiveness of the profession’’ as an entering 
motive, ranks first with the men and second with the 
women for whom the salary motive is first. Such an- 
swers as ‘‘Interest,’’ ‘‘Thought I would like it,’’ ‘‘ Am- 
bition,’’ and ‘‘Professional’’ were included in this 
group. 

The financial motive was that which impelled 36 per- 
cent of the men and 45.5 percent of the women to become 
teachers. This motive is expressed by such replies as 
‘“*To make a living,’’ ‘‘Necessity,’’ ‘‘Had to work,”’ 
‘*Wanted to earn money,’’ ‘‘Cash,’’ ‘‘Salary.’’ 

‘*Liking for books and study’’ was much a stronger 
motive among men than among women. Twenty-three 
men, or 10 percent of those answering the question, and 
49 women, or 3 percent, give this as their chief reason 
for becoming teachers. 

‘*Influence of friends or relatives’’ is mentioned by 
5 percent of the men and 4 percent of the women. 

Four percent of the men and 9 percent of the women 
offered as an entering motive, ‘‘Not prepared for any- 
thing else,’’ in such terms as ‘‘Only thing I could do,”’ 
‘*Nothing else to do,’’ ‘‘The only opportunity,’’ and 
‘‘The only thing I am fit for.’’ 

Replies like ‘‘Door opened,’’ ‘‘Opportunity came,’’ 


Motives for which teachers remain in the teaching 
profession are identical with those which have been dis- 
cussed as ‘‘entering motives.’’ However, when we ex- 
amine Table XVIII, we find that some eliminations have 
been made. Along the ‘‘remaining motives,’’ we do not 
find ‘‘Opportunity presented itself,’’ ‘‘Easy hours’’ or 
**Desire for experience.’’ These tables show the im- 
portance of the several motives for staying in the pro- 
fession. The ‘‘attractiveness of the occupation’’ has in- 
creased in value with experience for both men and wom- 
en. It still holds its rank as first with the men and sec- 
ond with the women. As a remaining motive, the finan- 
cial one has not changed in rank, but has increased in 
percent of importance with the women and decreased in 
this respect with the men. ‘‘Influence of friends’’ and 
‘*Desire for oceupation,’’ are not remaining motives with 
the men, neither is ‘‘Motive unknown’’ to the women. 


TABLE XVIII. —MOTIVES FOR REMAINING IN THE TEACHING 











PROFESSION. 

~ Motive Sens ss Men Women Total 
Liking for the profession.......... 118 689 707 
Influenced by salary...........+.+ 68 830 898 
Not prepared for other work....... 22 87 59 
Liking for study and books........ 11 14 25 
dking for Ghilirem....cccccccces 7 75 82 
Influence of friends............++ 4 4 
Desire for occupation..........+-- 42 42 
BEOUVS UREROWE cc ccccsccccecess 3 8 
We ED Sinker cincsdaws cennes 29 431 460 
258 2122 2380 


PERCENT OF MEN AND WOMEN REMAINING FOR GIVEN 
MOTIVES 
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Liking for study and books . . 
Liking for children....... ‘ t 4.43 





Influence of friends. . 28 
Desire for occupation ° 2.48 
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Mount Olympus must be quite deserted. 
The teachers’ world as well as the great 
world is too interesting a place these autumn 
months for the Gods to miss seeing for them- 
selves what is going on. Nor have the school 
rooms always been the places of interest. 
Association meetings in divisions and in sec- 
tions have called many away for a week end. 
Parent-teacher meetings, grade classes, and 
special conferences not to mention Red Cross 
work, community sings, ete., ete., and then 
cold weather with no coal in the bins with 


which to make school rooms habitable, such | 


are the diversions. As one teacher expressed 
it ‘‘Lesson times seem occasionally to be 
drawing near but certainly there are distrac- 
tions.’? If you ask Hermes, he is not at all 
troubled by this situation. He, perhaps, has 
the better of both Gods and men for, being 
the go between, he has at times the advan- 
tages of Olympian rarefied air and then of 
the denser regions of earth. In fact if 
Hermes gets his way the paths to Olympus 
will be tread in both directions by the mighty 
and by the simple alike, every one going and 
every one coming, back and forth as need 
arises, 

This brings me to the question of text 
books. I see friends among the teachers 
pass so often from elation to discouragement. 
A new book seems just to fit their needs. At 
last the long sought perfect text is obtained, 
and then alas it fails or they fail, and the 
search for the right method or for a ‘‘right- 

r’’ book begins again. Now to the Olym- 
pians there is no cause to worry (of course 
they are immortal and time or growth means 
nothing to them). It is just the ups and 
downs of life that give it spice—make it 
worth living in fact. There is no good text- 
book that is good all the time nor is there 
any bad textbook not sometimes good. The 
Medusa’s head has its valuable uses as Per- 
seus discovered. The only good textbook is 
the one that meets the needs at the time of 
the teacher and of the pupils. My friends 
among the textbook publishers smile when 
they hear a book proclaimed as the final per- 
fection of school material. They know that 
when one or two tomorrow’s pass the same 
voices will be announcing another yet more 
final attainment. 


The teacher is, after all, the only possible 
complete textbook. But even the best teach- 
er becomes complete only when possessing 
the power at all times to select and use that 
organization of subject matter which exper- 
ience suggests for the needs of the day. No 
one book can meet all needs but every book 
for use in school classes should be the out- 
growth of the experience of many teachers 
working under similar conditions. 

Perhaps it is not yet plain why Hermes 
actually welcomes the many apparent dis- 
tractions from routine school work. Well it 


is to get the teachers out of Olympus and 
into the world occasionally. Only so will 
they gain ability to see the needs and find 
the means for educating children into citi- 
zens, 





WIN A PRIZE 


Teachers in the high schools and teachers 
in the elementary schools can win one of five 
prizes by success in competition with teach- 
ers in like positions for the best essays on 
‘*Why the United States is at War.’’ The 
highest prize is $75 and the lowest $10—a 
total of $300 will be awarded to Illinois 
teachers. 

Essays should be addressed to Waldo G. 
Leland, 1133 Woodward Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. They must reach Washington by 
6 P. M. on Tuesday January 1, 1918. The 
essays should not be signed but must be ac- 
companied by a slip giving address and 
teaching position—whether in high school or 
in elementary school. 





NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES AT 
WORK. 


Hermes believes in the heaven-sent teacher. 
He would not be Hermes if he did not. But 
though it is often demanded of him that he 
pick out the hero while yet a child, the pur- 
pose for picking him out so young is that 
he may be given the right kind of training 
for the task he is to do. The great hero 
willingly even anxiously seeks for the train- 
ing by which to perfect his powers. 

Who does not find joy in a hero or a hero- 
ine and want to know all the traits and cir- 
eumstances of that experience? On the ex- 
perience of Hermes I assure you that many 
of the heroes and heroines of coming days 
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in the school rooms of Illinois will be found 
in the lists of teachers given in this column 
from month to month. The reason is that 
these teachers have prepared themselves for 
their work. They are graduates of 1917 
from the state normal schools. 

Quincy: No city of Illinois has come to 
appreciate more the value of normal school 
training than has Quincy. Graduates from 
the 1917 class of the Western State Normal 
School at Macomb employed here this year 
are:—Stella M. Anderson, Nelle Brinton, 
Helena Jordan, Helen Renter, Rollie N. 
Stacy, and Isabel Stickman. 

Galesburg: From the same normal school 
class, Galesburg employs this year Esther 
Colvin, Blanche Taylor and Edith Trynor. 

Normal:—The 1917 graduating class of 
the State Normal University furnished super- 
intendents as follows for town schools in IIl- 
inois :— 

Lewis H. Bowyer at Trenton; salary 
$1400. Mr. Bowyer’s home is at Bement. 

George W. Brown, principal at Roodhouse ; 
salary $722. 

Alva W. Dragoo of Murdock, now superin- 
tendent at Arthur; salary $1200. 

T. L. Harr, of Palmyra, at Mt. Olive; 
salary $1400. 

Leroy Hooker, of Grantsburg, at Hey- 
worth; salary $1000. 

And Frances M. Young of Normal, super- 
intendent at Magnolia; salary $810. 

Glenn Higginson of Keensburg, principal 
at Piper City; salary $1200. 

John Johnson, principal at Glasford. 

Grover Kerr of Mt. Erie, principal at 
Pawnee; salary $1125. 

I, D. Taubeneck, of Marshall, principal at 
Downs; salary $1000. 

Clarence Townsend of Springfield, princi- 
pal at Mt. Zion; salary $800. 

Grant Wiley of Kewanee, principal at 
Cherry Valley; salary $1000. 

Several teachers who spent some time at 
the Normal University this year but were not 
in the graduating class are now superinten- 
dents. Of these are:— 

Harry G. Atkinson of Newman, now super- 
intendent at Newman at a salary of $1100. 





of the Teacher. 
4. The Law of the Lesson. 
Law of the Learning Process. 
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THE SEVEN LAWS of TEACHING 


By Prof. John M. Gregory, LLD. 
REVISED BY PROF. W. C. BAGLEY, Ph.D. 


A Masterpiece on the Art of Teaching 


The Chapter titles show the scope of the book. 

2. The Law of the Learner. 

5. The Law of the Teaching Process. 6. The 
7. The Law of Review. 


NO TEACHER CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT 
Price 75 cents postage 10 cents. At all booksellers 
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Charles O. Danneberger, of Normal, at 
Keithsburg, salary $1400. 

Robert J. Robinson of Gilman, at Maroa, 
salary $1300. 





THE ILLINOIS STATE SCHOOL BOARD 
ASSOCIATION MEETING. 


The next meeting of the Illinois State 
School Board Association will be held in 
Peoria on Nov. 21-22, and will, we hope be 
the largest in the history of the Association. 
The meeting of the City Superintendents of 
Illinois will take place at the same time and 
in the same city, and a program is arranged 
that will bring the two organizations into 
closer relationship. 

Interest in the Illinois State School Board 
Association increases with each succeeding 
year, the attendance last year being double 
that of 1915. Cities, towns, and country 
districts are now sending delegates and many 
boards that hitherto have given little atten- 
tion to school matters are getting into the 
real work of school boards. The enthusiastic 
way in which school affairs are discussed, 
and the scientific manner in which measures 
for the betterment of the schools is under- 
taken wins the confidence and approbation 
of the public. 

Our last legislature passed exceedingly 
goad school laws advocated by the Associa- 
tion, and the coming legislature will be asked 
for the passage of important bills to be sug- 
gested by the State School Board Associa- 
tion. Members of the legislature want to 
serve the public schools but when there is no 
GENERAL AGREEMENT, nothing formu- 
lated by school boards, it is not quite plain 
as to what is desired for the good of all. 
Requests from individual boards cannot be 
accepted as indications of a need which 
should express itself in the form of a law. 
A request not backed by numbers does not 
compel attention. A single snowflake may 
lie in the path unnoticed but a snow bank is 
a fact to be reckoned with. An effort is 
making by the Association to reach every 
school board in Illinois and to ask each board 
to send a representative this year. The ex- 
penses may be and should be paid out of the 
district funds. Every principal and superin- 
tendent. should urge his board to arrange now 
to send a delegate. 

Peoria has the facilities for taking care 
of the big gathering, both for the meetings 
and for any social gathering that may be 
wanted in connection with board meetings. 
The school boards of Illinois can and will 
determine in large measure,—more than any 
other body of men, what our citizenship in 
the future will be. They should be awake 
to that fact. 

Dr. A. C. Augustine of the Decatur board 
is President and Mrs. G. A. Stover of the 
Oak Park board is Secretary of the Associ- 
ation. 





MORE TEACHER SOLDIERS. 
McLEAN COUNTY. 

Volunteered.—Theo. Fieker, John L. Scot- 
ton, Everett Stretch, D. Byrl Dolley, Vern 
C. Gray, Roy Schofield, Ross Winship, Gus- 
tave Arlt, Ralph N. McCord, Jos. Sletton, 
Neal Beardsley. 

Selective Draft—Mark McCullough, True 
C. Ives. 

FroM THE Rock ISLAND HIGH SCHOOL. 

Of the men who started work this fall 
Carl L. Anderson, teacher of Mathematics 
and coach of our athletic teams, has been 
called. He will report to Camp Dodge, Iowa, 
the latter part of October. Neil D. Adams, 
Manual Training instructor, has been called 
but the date of his leaving is not known as 
he is in the fourth division. He will, no 
doubt, leave us some time before the Christ- 
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mas vacation. Glenn Crosby, teacher of 
Manual Arts in the grades, and Oscar F. 
Achtenhagen, teacher of Manual Training in 
the high school, were selected from the group 
of men at Fort Sheridan this past summer. 
They are now somewhere in France. Fred 
Jacks filled the vacancy left by Mr. Crosby 
but was with us only two weeks when he, 
too, was called to the colors. 


THE QUOTA FROM EFFINGHAM COUNTY. 


The teachers who have either been drafted 
or volunteered are: Ray McCallen, Robert 
Wright, Clyde Colwell, Levi Noaks, Edwin 
Mason, Roy Crandall, D. F. Walker, and 
Ralph Zehner. 





HEAR RILEY’S POEMS SUNG. 

The voice and feeling of Alma Gluck will 
bring anew to thousands the earnest plea 
and inspiration given by Riley’s ‘‘ Prayer- 
Perfect.’’ The music is by Ervine J. Sten- 
son and is one of the best of the November 
Victor Records. 

‘*There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry,’’ sung by 
Evan Williams, and ‘‘Little Orphant 
Annie’’ recited by Sally Hamlin are records 
for the children that have an appeal also to 
grown ups. On the latter record is also given 
Sally’s ‘‘Seein’ Things at Night’’ of Eu- 
gene Field. 

Among other November records are sol- 
dier songs, particularly MeCormack’s— 
**Send Me Away With a Smile.’’ Also there 
will be found the best of Paderewski, and 
the marvelous tone and Technique of Galli- 
Curci. 





THE WORLD BOOK. 

A funny title for a set of books is it not? 
It was selected through a popular competi- 
tion, I believe. At any rate, as the times 
are tending now, America is ready to con- 
sider a World Book. The publishers are 
making good its title. Each volumn of the 
eight as it appeared has made more sure the 
value of all, particularly to the teacher. 





TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 TO $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U.S. Govern- 
ment examinations to be held throughout the 
entire country during the Fall. Because of 
war, women are being shown preference. 
The positions pay from $1200 to $1800; have 
short hours and annual vacations, with ful! 
pay. Those interested should write immedi- 
ately to Franklin Institute, Dept. H226, 
Rochester, N.Y., for schedule showing all ex- 
amination dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions obtainable 
and giving many sample examination ques- 
tions, which will be sent free of charge. 





SPELLING CONTEST 


An unusual degree of interest is being 
manifested over the state in the annual State 
Spelling contest which is to be held in the 
Senate chamber in Springfield, Wednesday, 
December 26th, 1917, at 10:00 A.M. Each 
county is entitled to one representative. 
Medals will be given the winners of the frst, 
second and third places, and banners will be 
awarded the schools represented by pupils 
winning each of the above mentioned places. 





THE NAME OF “OLD GLORY’’—1898 
James Whitcomb Riley. 
Old Glory! say, who, 
By the ships and the crew, 
And the long, blended ranks of the Gray and 
- the Blue— 


{ November 


Who 1 rag you, Old Glory, the name that you 
ar 


With such pride everywhere, 
As you cast yourself free to the rapturous 


air, 

And leap out full length, as we’re wanting 
you to?— 

Who gave you that name, with the ring of 
the same, 

And the honor and fame so becoming to you? 

Your stripes stroked in ripples of white and 
of red, 

With your stars at their glittering best over- 
head— ; 

By day or by night 

Their delightfulest light 

Laughing down from their little square 
heaven of blue! 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory—say, 


who— 
Who gave you the name of Old 
Glory? 
Then the old banner lifted, and faltering 
then 


In vague lisps and whispers fell silent again. 
Old Glory,—speak out! We are asking about 
How you happened to ‘‘favor’’ a name, so 


to say, 

That sounds so familiar and careless and 
gay, 

As we cheer it, and shout in our wild, breezy 
way— 

We—the crowd, every man of us, calling you 
that— 

We, Tom, Dick, and Harry, each swinging 
his hat 

And hurrahing ‘‘Old Glory! ’’ like you were 
our kin, 

When—Lord—we all know we’re as common 
as sin! 


And yet it just seems like you humor us all 

And waft us your thanks, as we hail you and 
fall 

Into line, with you over us, waving us on 

Where our glorified, sanctified betters have 
gone. 


And this is the reason we’re wanting to know 

(And we’re wanting it so! 

Where our own fathers went we are willing 
to go) 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory— 
O-ho! 

—Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 
The old flag unfurled with a billowy thrill 
For an instant; then wistfully sighed and 

was still. 


Old Glory, the story we’re wanting to hear 

Is what the plain facts of your christening 
were,— 

For your name—just to hear it, 

Repeat it, and cheer it, ’s a tang to the 
spirit 

As salt with a tear: 

And seeing you fly, and the boys marching 


by 

There’s a shout in the throat and a blur in 
the eye, 

And an aching to live for you always—or 


die, 

If, dying, we still keep you waving on high. 

And so, by our love 

For you, floating above, 

And the sears of all wars and the sorrows 
thereof, 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory, and 
why 

Are we thrilled at the name of Old Glory? 

Then the old banner leaped, like a sail in the 
blast, 

And fiuttered an audible answer at last. 


And it spake, with a shake of the voice, and 
it said:— 

By the driven *snow-white and the living 
blood-red 
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Of my bars, and their heaven of stars over- 

head— 

By the symbol conjoined of them all, sky- 
ward cast, : 

As I float from the steeple, or flap at the 


mast, 
Or droop o’er the sod where the long grasses 
nod 
My name is as old as the glory of God. 
So I came by the name of Old 
Glory. 
**OLpD GLORY’’ ON THE GOVERNMENT RECORD. 


Once there was a sea captain named Will- 
iam Driver, who did very good service for 
our country down in the Southern Pacific and 
our government gave him a beautiful United 
States flag. When he wrote a letter to thank 
them for it, he ended the letter with these 
words: 

‘My Ship, My Country, and My Flag, 
Old Glory. 

Signed—‘‘ William Driver.’’ 

From Moderator Topics. 


Handbook of American Private Schools, 1917 


A critical, annual review and discriminating account of 
the Schools and Camps as they are, written without fear or 
favor. 

Chapters written by leading educational authorities on 
“Selecting the School,” History of the Private School,” 
“Early Education of Girls,” “Development of the Sum- 
mer Camp.” The New Scbool Movement,” The Year’s Ad- 
vance in Education,” “Measuring Educational Results,” 
“Recent Educational Literature,” “Measuring Intelli- 
gence,” “Vocational Guidance,” “Choosing a Camp.” 





3d Edition, 656 pages, round corners, crimson 
silk cloth, gold stamped. Post paid, $2.50. 


PORTER E. SARGENT, 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The American Flag will 
be Carried to the Front 


It is the symbol of union for liberty and 
justice. Many flags waved in America’s 
early days. Many American flags enfold 
glorious memories. These flags should carry 
to oncoming generations their fascinating 
romance of personal devotion and of ser- 
vice to raankind. 


Famous Flags 
of America 


By N. R. Hughes 


In this book is reproduced, in their true 
colors, over sixty different flags that have been 
carried on American soil. The beautiful pic- 
ture of each is followed by its story of personal 
aspirations and struggles to attain aims for 
which men and women were willing to devote 
their lives. 


The black raven of Lief the Lucky, the lions 
and castles of Spain, the golden lilies of the 
Bourbons, the red cross of Saint George, the 
rattlesnake, the pine tree, the first flag made by 
Betsy Ross, the “apron flag” of the Confed- 
eracy,—all these and many more are shown in 
full-page colored plates and each picture is fol- 
lowed by its story 





Decidedly, there is no better way to rouse 
the seeing mind of the student to the meaning 
of past events. Talk about “visual education!” 
After you have read the book and studied the 
pictures, you'll find that history means more to 
YOU. May italso mean more to the children 
under your charge. Order copies now for your- 
self and for school or children’s libraries. 


Famous Flags of America 
By N. R. Hughes 
Price $1.50 Postpaid 
Public School Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, Illinois 








ILLINOIS TEACHER 





“Words, words, words,” said Hamlet derisively. 





But like most other things, words are highly important 
in the proper place. 


When the child begins school, it is most important that 
he gain a plentiful vocabulary,—that he learn words. 


Our Primer, 


RIMES AND STORIES 


LURA M. EYESTONE 


contains more words, a greater supply of vocabulary-building 
material, than most first grade readers. 

‘Add to them pictures that delightfully illustrate the text, 
strong and pleasing binding, a moderate price (35 cents) and 
RIMES AND STORIES is worthy of consideration as a 
book for first grade children. Just the book to use during 
the second half of the year. . 


Price, 35 cents, postpaid 
Public School Publishing Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 








THE ALBERT OUR BOOKLET 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘*Teaching as a Business,’’ 


Established 1885 with new chapters, suggestive let- 
623 South Wabash Avenue ters, etc. Used as text in Schools 
CHICAGO e ILLINOIS of Education and Normal Schools. 











Westen Office: SP KANE, WASHINGTON FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 
SCHERMERHORN —ssscrcrccecw rom people. | We register only re- 
liable candidates. Services 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 





ESTABLISHED 1855 Catena oesce 306 Se. Wahas® Ave. free to school officials 





The Third Grade Teacher 


should Know about this 


Of all the Heroes of Childhood, Robinson Crusoe has, 
perhaps,the widest circle of loyal admirers. 


Poor old Robinson Crusoe! How the children pity him when he first struggles along the beach 
bereft of all companions! With what interest do they follow him as he salvages as much as possible 
from the wreck! How they rejoice when he finally succeeds in changing a desperate existence into a 
livable life.} Good old Robinson Crusoe! 

If the children in the second and third grades of your schools have never read the story of Rob- 
inson Crusoe, you will now have the opportunity to furnish them a treat that they will remember all 
their lives. If in past years, your primary teachers have used the story, it is to the interest of the 
children to see that the story_is used again. 


Mrs. McMurry’s 


Robinson Crusoe for Boys and Girls 


has come to be considered one of the very best versions for the primary school of Defoe’s classic con- 
tribution to literature. If you are not acquainted with this edition, we will gladly send a sample copy 
upon request. The price is 40 cents for the teacher’s edition and 35 cents for the pupil’s edition. 


Public School Publishing Company 





























I THESE ARE AMONG THE 


LATEST AND BEST 


Hunt’s Elementary-School Speller 

Story Hour Readers 

Baldwin & Bender’s Expressive Readers 

Hamilton’s Standard Arithmetics 

Harvey’s Essentials of Arithmetic 

Brigham & McFarlane’s Essentials of Geo- 
graphy First Book and Second Book 


Perry & Price’s American History 
First Book and Second Book 


Pearson & Kirchwey’s Essentials of English 
First Book and Second Book 


Kimball’s Elementary English 
Book One and Book Two 


Davison’s He ssons, Books I « II 
Overton’s Genera! Hygiene 
Overton’s Personal Hygiene 


Foreman’s Essentials in Civil Government 
With State Supplements 


Barnes’s Elementary History of United States 
Barnes’s School History of United States 
Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary 
Elementary-School Dictionary 
Secondary-School Dictionary 
Smith’s (Eleanor) Music Course 
Conley’s Nutrition and Diet 
Principles of Cooking 


Correspondence from teachers and Schon officers solicited and will have prompt attention. 


Descriptive circulars and catalogues by mail postpaid on request. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 


Address: 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


























SERVICE 


SANITARY SHADES 








FLAGS 


For City or for County 
School Offices, 
For High Schools 
and Societies 








@ Hanga Service Flag in your 
office recording in stars the teach- 
ers and students in the Service. 

@ Wool Bunting Flags are ex- 
pensive but we can furnish them 
in all sizes. 

@ Also a special Bunting Woven 
Cotton Flag — sewed stars and all 
else like wool flags but at a moder- 
ate cost. Will last as long as wool 
flags. For this brand order “Ex- 
cell’? Mothproof. All sizes. 

q@ Silk Flags, Printed Flags and 
Bunting for deco rations. Flags of 
our Allies, etc., etc. 


Write us of pour needs and means. 
We will quote reasonable prices. 


Public School Publishing Co. 


Bloomington, Illinois 














Our roller shades are of the best 


cotton duck, strong and flexible, and 
come in soft, attractive colors that rest 
the eye. 


They Can Be Easily 
LAUNDERED 








The rollers on which they run are large and true; they cannot 
race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


Luther O. Draper Shade Company 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 














